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socia;!- bonding and sen^sitization, and the meaningf^^il seguencing of 
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KIOWA FORTY-NINE 'SINGING: % 
A COMMUNICATION PERSPECTIVE , 1 

By William 'R. Kennan and y 
L. .Brooks Hill* 

Song composition and singing play am important role 
in the preservation and transmission of a group's culture.^ 
One distinctive example .of this phenomenon is the "forty-nine' 
songs and singing of the Kiowa Indians in southwestern Okla- 
homa. In the days before tribal ^confinement to the Anadarko, 
Oklahoma, area/" these activities were primarily a prelude, 
celebration, or postscript of raiding parties. These raids 
not only brought wealth to the Kipwa, but also provide^ adven- 
ture and opportunities to demonstrate bravery and manliness. 
To perform these acts of bravery was, however, alone insuffic- 
ient; they also* required public recognition. Forty-nini'ng 
presided an opportunity to depict these actions. Thus forty- 
nining is a kind, of folkloric activity, more specifically a 
mythmaking process, which inclt/des the composition amd per- 



formance of songs. ^ 
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/ ^ 
Dxiring the twentieth century, . forty-ndming -Jbegan to 

change. Currently it serves to train young men for perfoY^ance 

in Vther ritualized events such as-^Gourd Dance and War Dancie 

singing, and to provide an opportiinity for males to attract 

and meet you.ng women. Even v/ith these contemporary adaptations, 

forty-niining continues as a primary vehicle for maintaining and 

ttansntit ting. cultural nonhs and roles. It remains a valuable 

means of social recognition and cultural identity / airite.;Or 

passage in which young men grow, develop singing and dancing 

skills, and meet young women en route to manhood; ^as such, 

. forty-nining entai4s traditional qualities and contemporary 

adaptation. The unique integration of the traditional and 

contemporary make these activities especially illuminating for 

ethnographic study by communication scholars. From this base • 

the intracultural and- intercultural commxinication* behavior of 

the Kiowa may be better understood. - 

This paper proceeds from one central assumption: The 

essential nature of a culture is de'eply rooted in the dynamic 

3 

patterns of oral communication maintained •by -that culture. 

Thus, if we can explain the oral interaction of .(a cultural gro\^ 

^ ft- / 

we'^'^can better u^iderstand and predict the intratfultural com- 

munication behavior, which, in turn, may ^)roduc? the, necessary 
sensitivity for better intercultuaral conmunication . Accord-^ 
ingly, the purpose of this paper &s to describe, and possibly', 
explain, Kiowa forty-nine singing" within a communication frame- 
work. Two major sections report the* study ; The first section 



provides a discussion of the philos6phical-inethodological 
perspective guiding the research, second section elaborates 
a tentative set of descriptiVe ' statements and categories de- 
rived Ijpm early stag.ds of oxir research. ' ' 

Process Oriented Communication Analysis 
Our knowledge 6f cultural events benefits from re- 
search generated by a number of theoretic and philosophical 
perspectives. Despite the various contribuao^is of these per- 
spectives, some discemable shortcomings urge an alter^atlife 
approach to address the unique nature of Kiowa forty-nining/ 
The more obvious difficulties with present research originate 
in their emphasis on textual analysis to explaiii what is "in 
essence dynamic, performative ev^ents . This mes^iage orientation 
leads us .to perceive such events as static cultural, constants^ 
Whereas'- this research is often u?ejful in capturing some pf ^the 
structural characteristics of the events studied, it deals inr- 
adeguately with the process ^at«re of the phenomena. To^ad- 
dress these shortcomiags, Iftis section suimnarizes an alteraati^ 
approach which hniim Tapom eKaating approaches but furtherpmo^ 
vides a focus anfl seft o€ B=eamgpositions more applicsfble X^e 
process nature of t^te .&«?^:&ra«dlved. First, this s^ctiofi^aUM 
. for a more proce§s-.«^Btife^: ^wroach to •bommunicatibn anal^iii^ 
which accents thF^ rpclma: r^lables. From these more philo- 
sophical underpirrnlngg/ tte^ction then describes : the ^ 
■ stages of our resaardfc an® ntg^raftionalizes the d^ta gathering 
procedures. . ^ 



Three Salient Variables ' / 

Viewing Kiowa forty-nine singing as a coinmunica>:ive 
process requires a diiffereiit sort of analysis. A process 

orient^ition demands tbar variables be considered dynamic, 

^ j 

that iS/ they are expected i:> exhibit fluid values and inter- 
relations* • Although generic similctrities may surface , this*, 
orientation requires each event to be considered for its 
uniqueness as well as its commonalities. Alfred North White- 
head characterizes this perspective accurately: "The how an 
actual entity becomes constitutes what that actual entity is; 
so that t±ie two de*5criptions of an actual entity are not in— 
depemient. ''toeing' is constituted by its ' beco^aing ' . 

To viiasw for tl^-^jyuasting primarily as a cultural product denies: 
this Sundaaacais^j ■ jprocess dictum* Singing as communication liiiss 
meanimg anafl iaM»c:^aidon primarily in its operation as a sociaX? 
process. Bg^sm^. process dictates 'the interactive, fluid aasr- 
pects (# tefcj*: t^riisaies^ a product, textual approach is only 
partii^I?!:y -useful. ^ 

o 11 gffl 1 1 vel y „ communication patterns assist and xe-^ 
veal iiJie cl^^^riEto aiid maintenance of cultural^ perspective Of 

'Vorld viw/r**^ Put ^another way, world JEriev/ is Negotiated 
set o£r nalefe? and bcsdy of information which is generated and 
purveyed tlmaistgh coxranunicative acts eunong cultural members.^ 
These acts H^re dynamic and fleeting, not to appear except in 
elliptical, ^residual form as product or artifact. Analysis of 
thes^ acts icmst therefore recognize, ;.n addition to their mani- 



fest content, at least three major communication variables or , 
sets of variables, \(rfiich are often neglected or slighted by 
other approaches. Th<s first of these, indexJ^ality, ref^s 
to the inherent^ situational nature of any coiraauixx£cat3.V!e cftct^ 
The second, reflexivity, is an ^ddvidual'^s "acxcownt" of hia 
particular set of presuppositions concemiiag at ^acx^ic ewriSRilt 
or object and the relation of the personggl^l:^ rimaiM 
to those pai3»rally held by other membeia of itha cuatSS^ "Hie 
thi£^ is tiaA^ iiiDjtentioma3^-^ature /Of any ustteramae, t3i»t fes^^ tfiie 
ijisS^aat mi: h W^hah ^iWf speaker assigns meaiaiiis^-ba am^^^^^^i^ 
iTBssBr tia»€r i^aariables tap the' procesjs mature tcfif itfeei^hii^iajimena 
1^ pcodtaeife^^ 3perspecitive* useful for the analysis af l l E itoww a forty-r* 

il^^ ^xicality refers 'to the motion thari: any ^paiwch act 
occmrs within a specific situatioh containing evente, iab;jects, 
aiid rules which are dyn€Uttfc^ather than static. Ongueectio^jably, 
cultural context adds iropbrtant information to the i^^preta^icm 
of the utterance. Without knowledge of the proper "'conctext^ of 
an utterance, the meaning becomes non-indexical and pantially 
meaningless, because the observer lacks knowledge the rules 
governing the circumstances of its utterance. When one acquires^ 
a foreign language, for example, the contextiially boimcSiS bases of 
meaning' are the last and the slowest rj^Ies to acquire 
them, however, much of the meaning of thberat:tion is lost. In 
his discussion of the^^principle of the presumption of knowledge,.' 
P. P. Strawson clarifies thiis idea: 



• • There are Ii4?asts of cases of ^fery rilch'aiMa 
full idenid.fppg^^>%si^ atf4. • ^ general, 

our xdentxfy^s^ }^mf»0%^gB of partijccutors forms an 
iiiinensely coMsgkL&js^^ J^f coimexiona® aand relatiodlfe 
— the web- oine :Ki£^iSjt i^^, of our hSisfeDrical and 
geographicalL knQ»^^^©Qe Mn general,. ^ ^ • but also 
knowledge o£ tfiea inasfe: isaipretentioxae }kiia^ about the 
particular things^ anfiSnaeople wliicfejemifeer into our 
' minute- to-m£nute^ <W <ia^to-day ^traraaaoctions wit3i 
the world. ^ 

Thus, indexicality7-situaefe3ionauLlry based a^ect:3 of meanimcfeil- 

ness— is a major deterrnm^^^ of meaning eisgs*i?p^ation on trine goart 

of a cultural member; 

Closely relai^si^ to: izidexicality, reflfexivity <feals mth ' 

the integral interact%£J^33y a laeinber with tire:: coontext. of the ut- 

Wrance and refers specif icallyrto an indivridffijal ' s account of 

tihat interaction. In other words, reflexivcity is a partiaJ. state- 

ment^of world view by an indiv:idual, within a specif iable cultural 

context. AS Filmer explains ioi his discussion of Garfinkel's 

conception of reflexivity: ^ 

The process , of a member accoxinting for his experience 
, is a process of making unique, specific and individual 
'experiences commonly known, by organizing thela in^ a 
^ coherent f as^iion — such organization (given the typi- 
fying properties of everyday language) being an en- 
demic feature of their expreij^Sjion. The result^of the 
, expression of their experience by members in all cases 
is to make the process of acco\inting-for an essentially 
(that is, inevitably, necessarily and unavoidetbly) re- » 
flexive one. 

If the context as accounted by the member is not apprehended by 
the research observer, 'then the reflexive hature_of the event -will 

be insufficiently interpreted at a thematic level and thus lost. 

■\ . ■ ■ - 

' V Because coramimicative acts, including singing, are re- 
sponse^^o situations -aaii#^ref lect an awareness, of them, within 



any communicative act iflg^some sort of intefi^sdoon. ks Leohand C. 
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Hawes notes ^ "Speaking, as one mode 'of commxinication, is in- 
tentiqnal imasmuch as speaJcing both constitutes and evidences 
consciousness and consciousness-of . That which is spoken about 
is brought into being in the act of speaking itself; it does 
not exist independent .of the speaking."^ Whenever a forty--nine 
song' is perfonne^, its indexicality. and reflexivity reveal the ' 

member's intent as the abt relates that individual to other members. 

i • ■ * ■ 

Although the determination of intentions is difficult, and ac- 
cording to some in^ssible, one can ascertain from the. inter- 
actional process an idea of the necessary,, if not sufficient, 
aspects of intentiona\j.ity for satisfactory social behavior. Tliat 

•may not totally capture a person •js inten€ions, but -it does re- 
veal aspects which may collectively identify social patterns. 

Thus, indexicality, reflexivity, and intentionality are' 
prominent characteristics of the communication process. Our view 
of forty-nining as a conitnunicatiqn phenomenon accents those vari- 
ables; this view may aidj.n a reconceptualizatipn of similaa: events 
and mor^^roadly assist our research of intercultxxral communication. 
Al though? *these are not the only applicable communication varieUbles, 
they are especially salient in determining the reciprocal relation 
of culture and Communication. To analyze these variables is dif- 
ficult, and that may explain why most approaches tend to study ^ 
product more than process and ne^rlect these interactional aspects. 
We muist now turn, therefore, to a more, specific method foiT^ther- 
ing data regarfling these variables as they operate in Kiowa forty- 

Tiiniiig. ■ \ • , V 
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i 

Data Gathering Proceduires . . 

t- — * 

Because of the likelihood of er2;or and deceit in inter- 
/ . ' . . 

cultural field research^ data veracity concerned us continually. 

^ * 1 ' "i ' 

This is espeqially a problCTi with Native Americems who have often 

\ r , 

been abused or exploited by researci^ers.^^ As Joseph Trimble 
noted of his research with Native Arjericans^ "Some respondents 



take the position^ that exploitation deserves exploitation;^^ that 

\ ♦IT 

is, if researchers use mejUieii I will u§g^ them to my advantage." 
* — ^ • • ^-^^ 

During the course of our research, we were occasionally aware of 
misleading information by subjects who sought to determine how 
interested and knowledgeable we were about the subject. Many of 
the individuals -with whom we talked were already skilled in 
dealing with researchers pr had he^d rumors sufficient -to, maJce 
them ^kutious. ^ . 

Solutions to this probleio are by no means certain. We 
sought to ^minimize these potential dangers in two ways: First, 
persons active in the res^rch project <»spent a godd deal of time 
in those^ areas where the -research was to be conducted establishing 
•entree^ rapport/ and^credibility. This required almost weekly 
trips to Anadarko, Carnegie, and Mountain View, Oklahortia. All 
research was conducted in field settings to make the subjects 
more relaxed and cognizant of our genuine interest and concern. 
Our current acceptance and welccime to the relative privacy of 
forty-nines reveal our present' success . 

Another way we eiddressed the data veracity problem was 
also our most useful asSet. W^i received the assistance of a Kiowa 



collaborator who took the leadl in conducting' interviews. The 



" . ■Mf 



^^MsxM^*^^^^^^-' ^ native- Of the\area -dnA^hich'' we .worked,^ and' his 



family is known by -most tribal members. The presence of a fellow 
tribal member in the research project indicated *|a real concern for 
the people studied and the applicability of the results to conmiunity / 
goals such as the preservation of, cultural identity." The inter- 
viewer was instrumental in generating preliminary categories and 
was invaluable in helping -to formulcite new directions "^f or investiga- * 




tion during inter^feej^s. The interviewee also playibd o^ Jtey role in 

# ^ \ ' _ ' 

interpreting da):a in such a way as to render new perspectives oh 

seemingly unimportant information.* Our association wifeh sxibject-^ - 

participants through our interviewer was consciously designed to 7 

allow maximum. participation ofi^well informed people in the genera-^ 

ti^on and subsequent validation of our depcriptivev categories. • ^ ' 

Because of the innumerable obstacles to data* gathering 
in an intercultural context, especially the obstacles related to 
the variables we address, our research has proceeded sloi/ly and • - 
in three interrelated stages. Each progressive stage was designed < 
as a validation and extension of i^ pajeceding one. ^ Currently ' i 

we are well into j:he second stage and pJLanning for the final stage 
in which we will not or^ly e^^ercise more control on the data gathering 
situation, but will also .sequre participant-subject ^valuation of ^ 
our entire study and directions for continued investigation of . 
Kiowa communication behavior. ' 

Stage one cor;isi'sted of intensive in teirviews designed to 
build a reflexive account of forty-nijf>ing. Our ^ubiects. were of. 
varying ages and very familiar with the events. In fact, all sub- ^ 
j act* are Kiowa Indians who have participated frequently and ^ 
extensively in fprty-nines* At this time we havQ. interviewed 



this initial stage of our research, we will continue* to securis 
these interviews to check and enrich our data bank. The question- 
naire and interview schedule were designed to 'allow subjects 
maximum. latitude in accounting £or their understanding of the 
event. An tms4:ructured format was employed with nondirectxve, 

V 

open-ended questions foirming general boundaries for the interview. 
Each interview was recorded on audio tape. Appendix I provides 
tjtis interview schedule and matche\ the questions with the vauri^ies 

under in^^festigation. Appendix II graphically correlates the * 

sr 

major variables, information sought, and some of the general 

-» - • 

categories of results. The' final result of these preliminary 
interviews was a set of descriptive statements and categories 
regarding ^f or ty-nining. The results are further discussed- in 
::he following section.- • • , * 

Sftage two of the investigation has involved actual field 

observation of forty-nines. We frequented traditional forty-nine 

^ , ^ . , «• ■ 

meeting places such as "Corn Bread Comers" and "Half-Muon Mile* 
on evenings likely to yield such sing^. In addition, ^ attended 
the almost weekly succession of dances "^and pow-wows which, occur' 
during the siammer months. - Our purpbse itith these observations 
Was to determine if the categoi^ies generated from reflexive and 
indexical accounts coul4 be verified in a field settingv In this 
way we were able to qbm&Bsye tJie actualizations *of previpusly 
accounted phenomena by otar subjects* and many other participants* 
Field observation also provided an opportunity to refine those . 
categories which lacked precision .'and to develop new ones • What 
this .Stage p^oducfd is the fbcus pf discussion in the following " 



section. 



S^age three wi if advance our- research into a more 
. manipulktivfe environment. We are currently planning/a simulated 

forty-nino session with some of our. earlier subjects who have / ^ 
become interested, in 1;he research: For this stage we. will ask . • 
these people to «forty-nine for us in d controlled situation. . .V 
As the event proceed^ we.will not only -observe, but also inter-' ' • x 
rupt the participants 'for questidhs *and discussion of the event, 
and activities. At tAis point we are moving into participatory 
observation by the researchers a^he final valid4ion of o^r 
results. . ' - ' * 

' Analysis of Kiowa Fotty-Nining • • . 

•V- Kiowa forty-nine singing originated as a social activity ~' 
to acknowledge, and reward war and hunting activities^ Th4 singing 
served to affirm ana transmit m^le rple^ and norins ci^ucial to^ ° 
tribal survival. The current ^absence of ^wa;saIi raiding parties . I 
• obviously necessitates --a shift of * subjebt matter; wh^tever-^h^?:^ ^^'^ 1 
topic 'of thfe songs/ however/ t^ey.Hiust conti;nue- to provide material 
apprc^riate fpr the developmeift of tHe:maU role and norms , and >fSr L 
the general function.^of assisting the male maturation process. 2 ^ ^ 1 
•Although the importance •of'.the forty-nining aqtiVities fot phi^icai - ^ 
tribal survival is now rediJced, th^r r^ain ^important for the ; : . ^ ' . 
psVchological^nd social ^ense of tkbal and cultural Identity: • ' "^i 
Thus.these activities ajre how perhap^ more flrequenti though less V . 
prbfbund in topic,, and refiec^t the mite efforts to maii^ain tribar '^^ 
.^entity which is i^^ externally by ' cultural . 

as^inuKlation;. The intensity . ^h^ifrequ^ncy of ■ forty-ninfes may n^w -| 
attest to the_ implicit awareness .of . .the^ir participants for .the V : 
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problems not only cif- establishing and maintaining culturai 
identity in the V great melting pot" of the overculturleV but^ / 
perhaps more importantly, of developing respectable male 
identity as a minority group me^er in an overculture which in- 
hxbxts, th9ir self-actualization* 

, This preliminary functional characterization requires 

refinement to address the specifics of forty-nining as a com- 
munication activity. Accordingly, the first part of this section 
will characterize forty-nining in terms of the three primary 

vai^iables identified earlier. Prom that base the second part 

J ■ ' ■ • ■ 

of this section will provide a set of rules which capture some 

of the interactive aspects of the events. 

i. General /Characteristics . ' * / 

Forty-nines begin in the spring as soon as the weather 
warms sufficiently to allows all-night singing out-of-doors. 
Sings rarely occur indoors and typically, consume a -large portion , 

; of a singer/ s evening hours dxuring the summer morfths. There is 
no regular schedule of events; rather, they occur^-almost nightly 
and consistently in the same locations. In the Anadarko, Oklahoma, 
area, for example, forty-nines occur at sites wdll known to all 
Kiowa.. These are^ often located at section-line highway inter- 
sections a few. miles,. outside of towri. The list of singers tends - 
to remain fairly stable over a period of weeks, ;and it is nbt un- 
usual for singers to attend three nights a week or more. - 

I Unlike many other ritualized eyentaJ.ess^'dependent on 
the unique contributions of individual participants, forty-nine 
songs ar^ often created in the ongoing social facilitation of 
the event, within- a^ framework^ of geiieral rules.. The creative , - 
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• * 'iff* ■ ' 

^ variable aspects, of the event underscore the significance of its . , 

^ indexicality and intent io'nali ty. • For example, the event is 

partially regulated according to male and female participation. 

•Quality male singers are important both because of their singing \ . 

skill and because of the large variety of songs they ? can usually 
' ^ ... 
^rform; their prowess doubtless contributes to their^ relative 

...... . ^ ' N . 

location in the group's social power structure.' .The presence of 
young women is always (iesirable, at least in the early stages of 
the event, because in many respects the songs are often aimed at 
them. The event is generally viewed by older tribal members as 
"crook singing," i.e., reserved for those "crazy kids;" thus, the X . 
attendance of 'older people is unusual^ On those occasions when 
older singers do appear, "their participation is limited *to the • 
, ' early stages, of the event, tends to influence. a conservative tone, 
and tends to mark the event as traditional. 

Reflexive, accounts of forty-nining acknowledge dis- 
tinguishable changes as the event progresses. In the earlier ■ 
Stages of the event more ^^ra^tional songs are sung . in a conr 
servative style, perhaps because older singers or women are 

present. Whatever the reason or stage of the event, the presence 

■ " ■ . * • '■ .'^ . 

of particular individuals partially , deterjpfiines the course of 

■* • '- ' ■ ^ ■ ' ' ' ■ • 

activities. For example, many songs exhibit a variety of phrasings 

■ * / dependent upon the-pai^tric'ipTants; a song exhibiting male authority ^ 

might be sung conservatively in the early stages of the sing, 

• ' such as: > . ^ ; 

^ , ' She can do whatever she can do, 

. * I can do what I want to. : ^ 

As alder singers and women retire for the evening and as/bhe 
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consumption of alcohol increasesy the content an© imtent of the 
songs will alter. Those who sintf. loud and freqiaesr^tay remain, a 
few women remain r and the thematrc?"£:ontent of %i'vkS!;^nining moves 

■ ■ ' . . * , 9 • 

away from the more conservative, traditional lyracs^^nd uses of 
the songs. The melody of the songs continues sse -^fofe, but 
the words and their meanings become more risqu4 and less re~ 
flective of traditional Kiowa values* For exampiLe, ^the song^ 

cited above might be changed as follows: ^ • . 

*, \t ■ • ■ 

• ..-^ • ■ . ■ • < ' • ' ■ 

' She can do whatever she can do, ^ 

I can screw what I want to. . 

The indexicai nature of Kiowa forty-nining is also 

marked by its physical and social separation from other traditional 



activities. In the first fifty years of the jl^entieth century 

' forty-nines 'frequently occurred aftea* pow-wows emd attracted .a 

■■ . ■ ' • . ,. . . ■ ■ • . < . 

• ■ . ."A ■ - • . 

wide variety participants. Although viewed somejwhat suspi- 
ciously; by. par^lits, forty-nining was still traditional irl many 
respects and performed in close proxiirity to family and tribal 
authority. By comparison, the current events exist primarily in 
an. illegitiinate version outside tribal and familial boundaries. ^ 
With few exceptions younger members of the tribe comprise the 
sings without the direction or control of older non-participants. 

In their reflexive accounts of forty-nining,\ our primary 
subjects identif ied three general and interrelated sets ofV, - 
charactef4!stics for rthe songs : (1) historical patterns, (2) V ; 
linguistic patterns,, and (3) thematic patterns^. rTto^maintain thisir 
legitimate, traditional base, historical precedents Tand patterns' 
are crucial. Either in ^melody, lyrics, 9r -some combination of the 
two the historical continuity of the event is pres^ As a 



preceding (sxample noted ^ despite .modernization of lyrics forty- 

' ••* 

""^nine songs ''will often enttplby traditional melodies. Because of the 

* ' . . 

importance of spontaneosisMy generated lyrics^ the ufife 6lE old 
melodies is important .o ^fasure predictable pattern^ ^^sat eHse of 
participation. Songs whose lyrics/ as well as melody, are tvadi- 
tional often date to the pre-World War era and evem back to the 
days before confinement. Even with modern adaptatirons singers 
stress the traditional nature of their songs. AlSffough the his- 
torical base is crucial for the sense of cultural cccmtinuity/ it 
is currently eroding because many young people do not know their 
native language. The singing often employs Kicwa and thereby 
further accents bxadition, but the extensive use of English 



V 

the pres^i 



compromises the preservation of tradition. 

A second set of characteristics focuses'' on linguistic 
patterns. One oL/ious pattern confounds outside observers: ♦ 
Many Kiowa forty-nine songs consist of phonological iinits which 
are less than words, but represent a manageable r predictable 
, repertoire . T^htese ' ■ 'ordless" songs are performed like chants, 
but the phonological components are used in ritualized and non7'' 
ritualized patterns which can. elicit predictable , meaningful 
responses amongst knowledgeable participants. On the other hand, / 
songs with words tend to fall into two general groups: traditional; 
so^gs-with formulary lyxics or adaptations of trad3±ional. patterns 
with- spontaneous lyrics. Another linguistic-pattfiwx iTayolves the . 
use of Kiowa and English. Sox;gs sung, in Kiowa, aaa^igBBaerally the. 
more traditional; songs sung in English typically SaSfis^^^^f 
1940's up ^o the present. The ignorance of Kiowa renders more 



important its use in traditional songs so that younger peo^le"i»ha, 
So not know their native language* are socially jJf essured/and provided 
an opportunity to familiarize themselves with this aspect of their 

■■■ ■ \ , . ^ 'v. \ , \ .■ . 

cultural identity, even if they are ,not conversant in the language. 
From a research stanupoint, the vacillation from Kiowa to English 
may be perplexing, but is also very revealiny. As the participants 
attempt. to translate, they, make explicit their understanding of 
the translation of some oi^l their perceptions and valuep as well; 

Thematic patterni^jlcbnstitute the third general set of . V 

• ■ ■ ■ • ^^''llV' " ■■■ ■ • ' ' ' • s 

characteristics. One obviovts characteristic of themeis is the 



division along male and fema^le bouhdar:^es. Songs pertaining to 
males typically involve pea;sbn^l jokes, drinking, sextlal prowess^ 
and related macho topics; fp'f exa^ ~ 

Maybe I'll Stick if^in yotf, 
- So lie downlwith your legs Spread, . 



This particular song is a "r^zz" and most likely would be aimed^^^^^ 
at, the boyfriend of the* girl Lalzed in- the song. Thht is^ although 
the. song is overtly aimed at ; ja i woman the covert intent is to jok§ 
: with the boyfriend. Songs which better represent a feminine per- • 
ispective deal^with romantic theiiies . Even these, however, are sung 
from a masculine perspective and never initiated or written by 
females; for excunple: \ . , x 



Oh my darling'ii am far 'away from you. 
* As I sit alone, tonight Iv am^^^ t^ 
If I don^t comjs back, remember 

Any attempt to categorize forty-nine songs according .^to 

content is potentially dangrerous, because such an endeavor neglects 

the intent of the *singer in favor of textual analysis*. As noted 



earlier, these sori§^ ^ no*: eatist simply as texts; that is, 
tKey: develbp their litgir mewmw potential in their per formamce^^ 
;; Lthout an iiMerstaniSiiag of iShe indexical nature of the eveiit::.aaiE: 
example, it Would be ?4iffic2aat, if possible/ to understand ^he^^^^^^C^^ 
ferehce between a song, sun® in a conservative style and one .srmI^ 
much later in the ewent, ^hSiS leads to a final general chaaciic^battr 

is tic of forty-ninimg: ^h^ laeaning bf ijbs th^ and perfaasBSiftS* 

• ■ ■ ' . . . ■ . '■• 

is mediated by the intent Sa«posed by the performer ^ Typidaull^ 

a singer who chooses songs toumtinues to select the next son^g^r^ 

... . ■ ' • . ■ ' ■ ■ 

long as he desires. The ordex of these songs is important b«^ 

/ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • • ■ ' : . • ■ ^ \ - . ^ 

cause they form meaningful patterns which reflect the intent <oi£: 

the singer. Predictably, Ofne of our primary sxxb^eotm - m 

gr eat dif l ic ullrir^xn x^epro^xig^ songs outside of the^ iii^exicalL 

boundaries provided by the actual event. Singers asked to re-' 

produce songs in ^ artificial setting although wil.ling,- found 



•it difficult to reproduce more than a few songs, arid these were 

' . . . . ^ ■ V ' 

typically the traditional classics. Because scrawny factors 

dynamically interrelrflze'to render fort^Tnining meaningful^ it 

"means" something^ largely insofar as the singer intends the-soips 

within the indexical and' r^lexive Boundaries afforded by the i^^ent 

This preliminary abscrsLptiori of forty-nining indicates la * 

cultural event 6f a dynaniiciujjrocess nature. It is dy^iiamic* ini^drbs , 

■ relatipri^^^^^ t^ change, ^.^e* , its relation to the contempoCTcy 

as eroergent from the Thfe event is further dynamic " 

|i as jthj '^li^ .reflexive, ^^Sv inten6onal qualities of the event 



vary from week to week, from night' to i|ight^ and from moment to 
moment. ■ Despite the usefulness of this. kind "bf .preliminaty general 



VIi^tx^,lcllaracterizatio ^t he .examination, is, certainly . not. complete;. ..'and; • 



may tmw&^ he^ complete. One must not only proceed further with 
the SBiidiSy of these characteristics, but also proceed to ascertain 
the relies governing the performances. 



Per^^saaamce Ruies . 



% ■ 

Ej^en 0^ hasty examination* of the data indicates tha^'^ 
nini^ to an established set of procedafe2.^.i;=fiffiie*su 

' ..... --.^^r ' ■ ' ■ 

One jfecr au^ to turn-takihg. Althougi^ ^^^^^ 

conM^nue* #aStecrbimg songs a^ long as that individual choC^ rxilefc 
operate thee next song leader may be selected, c ne ntitipB>^ 

able aspect of this; turn-taking involves the women. They are never 
selected as song leaders. Their role can be described as pj^rtic-- 
ipatory, but non-manipulative; even tjiough songs are sung for tbei^ 
benefit and'of ten as a reaction to th4ir behavior a.t the eirent, 

their status at forty-nines is clearly subordinate within ithe 

- , _ ■ '. 'p ■ ■ .■ ■ ^ • .t ' 

context of ±the event. ^' 

. ' Another aspect of this, turn-taking rule .addresses the 

power structure which, develops: within the group.* Once a singer 

withdraws^ as leader, the next singer is often the next best singer 

in attendance. Thus, the event proceeds! tinder the domina±ion of 

<^ ■ ■ • ■ . . . ■: ■■: 

those indivifluals who have the best voices and who are in command V ; 

of the.widesa: variety of songs. Tliis turn- taking further indicates 

a clique gcccup formation among dominant;^ male singers. This, of 

course , is i»t to suggest that other * less impressive singers never ? 

initiate songs r ' For V the most ^par t , however:, a core group of gobd 

singers tends to dominate the direction of the event. 
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a. variation of the turn- takiJip raai&^F 
by which individuals may interrupt ,«ifi„»r^.:, i^i u.^^ 
systtein ai^ ±hus coimnand the song l***ft^-r rsm,.. ■W^r-:.:exammB, 
an ^mmmial ^r fttomp of individuals may d&i=tA^m:^ --"-takememmf'' 
•a fcmt^-^s^im.. This: is done- acceptably by w^in^scairtal a.rfflor^T 
%e3 Jlaeest. jgong once. , Beginning with its repetitiosK*. tilae cbaaietEt- 
<!Fimg Jiis^ivtdual or -group attempts to sing the ato^tja^ 
-me^&ii^ii^ the leader. If. the current -sblfe-^leatifesB^iaB^ana^ 
or unvai&g to match the challengers \fm:hms}3^w^ 
force; he forfeits his rble as SongVl^a^ea.. Tihaatol s^iiannBrs 
Jtiifcke ocsnltrQlL tsf the event, at least U3iti]_: t^e isixstrchaMe^ 

Another jfcle cluster involves the ase. oof isaisuiLt exchange 
«fiB a means of social bonding and. seasitizafcLon. Im faot, foi-ty- 
mines provide a forum whereby individuals «ngage^ in .^a .Mnd of , 
friendly verbal duea,ing. Usually the parliicipants are will acqnain 
ted wf±h each other ana direct very pe^^^^ barbs ' at one another 
in- their songs. No- one intends to -seriously insult the target 
of such a. song; rather, the ^ongs ace understood. and. accepted 
as friendly personal jokes. Such songs magr addr^^s almost any 
facet of an iAdividual's llfe;._drinking, Boye and clanaJiness are - 
common examples. These songs are directed steward both males and' • 
femalesv although many songs directed at remales are designed to 
razz that individual's boyfriend. These insult song««erve well 
to objectify personal problems, intensiey. interpersonallrrelations, 
and; tlirough muttial aw^ insure group ' ® 

coheslveness. ^ 



' Many of thfe saa-stilt ^issngs are fomissl&ry. IntQ' the " 

lyrics anyone /name or sitta&ion may be ««astituted Most- 

of these songs are coii^tearnporaii^ and ofteir ^ssmde; for exaraple: 

You went aroiiBiad the mount urn to 
take a sMt and we li^^^ou. 
: I caine back iater to coveniStit up 

m!^r:^t^mmB gone. ' ' ' ^ 

^ {ItiB&mi^m^l *iust have esp^» it- 

■ ■ ' ' *• ' * 

Another example ;||^dia«eoSaad eefe j^a^ itoman with Jrtae idea of ;rME2:iaig : 

her boyfriend/ invi^es-infi^fiteSJiy: 
• ■ • 

To bea,l:with s^cmr old man^ i{iaiaert nain»^ ' - 
Come; up and ss^ranne some tiiinie. 

Were there animosity between lia© singer and the targefc, 

especially if the son^ were suhtcf late -in the evening ^ th« words 

.... ■ • 
would likely intensify: . ^ 



^ To hell with your old man, (insert name) , 
J. Come up and screw (or fuck) me some time. ' 

Many women^ attending forty-nin^es are ndt: dating any particular 

individual. Often such indiv-iduals become th^^Car^et "o5S^-insult 

songs. A married woman and her husband are/certainly not exempt 

from insult, however, especially if the husband is a good target. 

The following example is addressed to the wife of a targeted 

husbands V fv - 



Oh honey dear love you. 
I don't care. if you're married, • 
I'll get you in tjie end. 

Despite the apparent seasiousness bf^ the insult songs, the target 

person is expected to lapict in a \friendly fashion. One who" takes 

such barbs too seriousiEy wi likely bear the" ^rtint of several 

insult songs during the course of 'an evening 
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h €inal rule cluster dictates meaningfulSi^rogresslon 
of songs by the' leader (s). Participants expect songs to be 
strung together into meaningful units by the current song leader. 
Collectively these songs reveal storylines and involve partici- 
pants actively in the negotiation of their own myths and social 

» > ■ 

fabrjlc. This interweaving of songs partially explains why 

individuals asked to perform these songs outside the forty- 
nine contjext have difficulty in remembering songs. The sequen- 
cing is' typically associated with moods ^ emotions/ mempries^ 
tactics^ and strategies of the singer/ This is especially ' 
evident with "wordless" songs which are particuljirly valuable 
to bide time while choices of lyrical song^ are being made and 



serve tO' fill in the storyline uiformation gaps with* innuendo. 
Our subjects readily indicate, that songs without \jfords carry 
meaning r but express difficulty when asked to speci^ / those A* 
meanings out of context. However concatenated, the strings o£ 
songs reflect a selection procedure indicative of a conscious 
effort by the participant to create ^a meaningful experience. . - 

r . ■ . . . _ 

Conclusion ' 
The purpose of this paper was to report an ongoing effort 
to study Kiowa forty-nine singing within a communication framework. 
The paper advanced a prpcess-orien ted approach to investigate 
the dyncunic •futures of this cultural activity . Three primary" 
variables or sets of viiriables--indexicality7 ref lexivity, and 
intentionali ty — were studied through intensive interviews and 
field observation of forty-nines. On the basis of this infoinuat ion/ 
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we generally characterized forty-nining and identified some per- 
formance rules. 

* At this stage mtuch remains to be done. Indeed, one 'of / 

the delight is of an exploratory,., prelimi^^ary study- is the genera- 
tion of more questions and deeper insight about the problems of 
conducting the research. At "this time, we are planning to pro- 
duca a simulated forty-n^ine session as a final effort to refino 
and expand our current descripti6n. After the simulated event/ 
we will then refine and broaden the entire study. We particularly 
need to accumulate more data from as many subjects and events 
as possible to weighs the different perspectives regarding forty- 
nining, as well as to refine our current understanding and 
develop a more systematic checklist or other data gathering 



'vehicle for field observation. More specifically, vfe need to 
interview Kiowas who are not forty-nine participants, such ate 



some of the older people and younger women, for- contras'tive 
viewpoints; and to interview more participating Kiowas to keep 
our description current with^developments in forty-nining. 

More data is- crucial to our understanding of the dynamic 
variables involved. Because .subjects were unable to remember 

aspects of forty-nining an a non-indexical atmosphere, we must 

. ... > - • ■ . . i ■ , * _ \ 

develop a means for securing reflexive accounts of indexical and 
intentional informatiori during actual events. More data will also 
I aid the expansion of our focus to other communicative variables 
which may interifelate forty-nining with other intracultural and 
intercultural communication behavior of the Kiowa • Obviously, ^ 
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c 



forty-nining is only a point of entry to these broader concerng, 
but its unique integration of traditional and^ contemporary valuers 
and behaviors providos a very good point of departure. \ 
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Each of these enumerated interviews was complete and 
in^-depth. Numerous other partial interviews wereX conducted, 
but the interaruption^ and. other noise at forty-nines curtailed 
them prematurely or rendered them less reliable. • Another entire 
paper would.be necessary to recount th^ logistical problems in 
gathering the data for this project. ' 

■ *15 ' , t • ' 

For consideration of these inhibitions- as they relate • 
to another Native American tribe,^see L. Brooks *Hiil and Philip 
Lujan, Rhetoric of Self-Identity: The Case of the Mississippi 
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this cultural inhib|j.titiorr and suppression. ■ ,} 
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See Kennan and Hill, op, cit. , pp. 12-27. 
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^ INTERVIEW GUIDE 

This quide was designed as a non-structured instrument 
with open-ended questions to facilitate reflexive accounts by 
subjects. The questions below were chogen to address topic 
areas that we anticipated would open areas of revealing informa- 
tion. Our purpose in choosing this mode of interview was to allow, 
as much as possible, the interviewee to provide the basic categor- 
ies and specific data in their own configurations. 

1. What is a forty-nine? How is it different from other tribal 
activities? Who participates? . Do the participants assume 
different roles in the event? What are those roles? 

2. What is the traditional view of forty-nine singing? How did 
it get started? Does that traditional view reflect your own 
experience? Do you -think forty-nine singing has changed over 
the years? How does the tribe view forty-nine. singing? 

3. When are forty-nines most likely to occur? Where ^re they most 
likel,y to occur? Who is most likely to attend? Are there any 
times, or places in which they are more likely to occur? 

.1 

4. Once -you reach a site' where .a forty-nine is likely to occur 
" ^^^t are the events which lead up to' it? ' 

5. Who starts the singing? What kinds of songs are sung? How 
are forty-nine sings dif;Eerent from gourd dances,- war dances, 
etc.? Can you think of some songs? What ;ire they generally 
about? 

6. How does the singing proceed once it. gets started? Who is 
likely to become the lead singer? How i^ the next lead singer 
chosen? 

7. What makes a good singer? Are there many good forty-nine 
singers? How many songs might a forty-nine singer know? Are 
there rewards for being a. good singer?. ' J- 

8. How. does a forty-nine singer select the song to be sung? Are 
some songs sung about someone in attendance? How might some- ■ 
one come back to a song sung about them? 

9. Is there much competition among lead singers: How is- that 
competition manifest? What strategies might a good singer' use 
to display his skills? Is there a difference between a good 
singer and a good lead singer?, * ,. 

Ip.' What is .the-role of women in such an event? 'Do they iserx^-e as 
. lead singers? Do they second? Are songs sung about \^6men? 
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